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For many and varied reasons, including the pluralistic nature 
of the American society, Americans and their political leaders after 
World War II gave considerable attention to the highly complex 
issue of the separation of church and state. After 1945, the two 
major aspects of the church-state issue were the introduction of 
religious education and observances into the public schools and the 
use of public funds for the support of parochial schools. No president 
in the postwar era devoted more effort to these matters than 
Lyndon B. Johnson, who served in the nation’s highest office from 
1963 to 1969. This essay addresses the problems associated with the 
separation of church and state during the Johnson presidency, 
especially as Johnson and his advisors dealt with that issue in 
relationship to the field of education. 

In an increasingly litigious post-World War II society, a number 
of United States Supreme Court decisions helped set the stage for 
the Johnson administration’s involvement with issues related to the 
question of church and state. In 1947, the Supreme Court ruled 
in Everson v. Board of Education 1 that states did not violate the 
Constitution when they permitted public funds to be used to transport 
students attending parochial schools. A year later in McCollum v. 
Board of Education , 2 the Court ruled unconstitutional an 
arrangement under which a local Illinois school board permitted 
instruction in religion in its public schools. In 1952 in Zorach v. 
Clauson 3 the Court held that a New York statute that allowed 
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children to be released from school to attend religion classes away 
from school property did not violate the Constitution. 

Three more cases, commonly called the “school prayer cases,” were 
decided on the eve of the Johnson administration. In 1962 in Engel 
v. Vitale , 4 the Court ruled unconstitutional a short prayer that the 
Board of Regents of the state of New York had written and adopted 
and that the board had directed the local school systems to incorporate 
into their daily routine. A year later, in the companion cases of 
Abington Township v. Schempp and Murray v. Curtlett , 5 the Court 
declared prayers, Bible-reading, and devotionals required either by 
state statute or by decree of a local school board to be violations 
of the Constitution. 6 

In reaction to these decisions, members of the United States 
Congress introduced more than 150 separate resolutions aimed at 
legally permitting prayers and Bible-reading in the public schools. 
The Becker and Dirksen Amendments (authored by Representative 
Frank Becker of New York and Senator Everett Dirksen of Illinois, 
respectively) were the two most publicized of these resolutions. 7 While 
these proposals made no significant progress in the legislative halls 
of Congress, their introduction and the debates upon them reflected 
growing public concern about such matters during the Johnson 
administration. 

Lyndon B. Johnson’s religious background and training prepared 
him to favor the separation of church and state in America. Johnson 
was born and reared in a strongly Protestant environment in central 
Texas. At the time of his birth, 74.5 percent of all Texans who 
claimed church membership were Protestants. The four most 
populous denominations, which claimed 69.7 percent of the 
Protestants in Texas, were Baptists (32.7 percent), Methodists (25.9 
percent), Disciples of Christ (6.0 percent), and Presbyterians (5.1 
percent). 8 

In addition to growing up in this general religious milieu, Johnson 
was a member of a family that was religious. He was the descendant 
of a long line of Baptist preachers and leaders in Texas religious 
circles. His maternal great-grandfather, George Washington Baines, 
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7. For a sharp attack on the Becker Amendment, see Leo Pfeffer, “The Becker Amendment,” 
Journal of Church and State 6 (Winter 1964): 344-49. 
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Sr., was a scholarly pioneer Baptist minister, missionary, editor, and 
educator, serving as president of Baylor University (1861-1862). 
Johnson’s grandfather, Joseph Wilson Baines, was a lawyer, editor, 
educator, lay preacher, and a leading member of the Baptist 
denomination in Texas. Baptist training greatly influenced Rebekah 
Baines Johnson, the daughter of Joseph Wilson Baines and the mother 
of Lyndon Johnson. 9 This devoutly religious woman, deeply 
committed to the Christian gospel, had the primary responsibility 
for shaping her son’s religious views. Although Johnson joined the 
Johnson City First Christian Church (affiliated with the Disciples 
of Christ) after he experienced a religious conversion during his youth, 
in later years he recalled that “my earliest impressions of spiritual 
and moral forces carry a Baptist identification.” 10 

Like his Baptist forebears, Johnson was a strong believer in the 
separation of church and state. * 11 Members of the Disciples of Christ 
denomination also generally adhered to the broad doctrine of the 
separation of church and state, and as a member of that denomination 
Johnson did not feel uncomfortable when he continued to hold to 
a belief that American Baptists had held central to their doctrine 
since the days of Roger Williams. This belief in the separation of 
church and state Johnson took with him when he first moved to 
Washington, D.C. in 1937. When he entered the White House as 
president in 1963, that concept was still a part of his beliefs. 

While Johnson’s mother was inculcating religious doctrines into 
him, his father, Sam Ely Johnson, Jr., was instilling in him a populist 
political philosophy. Serving for five terms in the Texas legislature, 
Johnson’s father was in the vanguard of the Texas progressive 
movement, fighting the “interests” on behalf of the “common man.” 12 

9. Doris Kearns, Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream (New York: Harper & Row, 
1976), 20; Dave Cheavens, “George Washington Baines," Baptist Standard 77 (20 January 
1965):6-7; Dave Cheavens, “Baines, Baptist, Baylor: The ‘B’ in Lyndon B. Johnson," Baptist 
Program (January 1965): 13-14; letter, Horace Busby to John Bird (Wallingford, Pa.), 18 
and 19 May 1964, Executive File, Personal Papers (Ex PP) 13-3, White House Central Files, 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library, Austin, Texas. (All succeeding references from the Johnson 
Library have been taken from the White House Central Files.) 

10. Statement, LBJ to James L. Monroe, 22 June 1965, General File, Religious Matters 
(Gen RM) 3-3; letter, LBJ to J. W. Storer (Nashville, Tenn.), 15 May 1964, Gen RM 3- 
3. 

11. Remarks in Austin at the Dedication of the Agudas Achim Synagogue. 30 December 
1963, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Lyndon B. Johnson: Containing 
the Public Messages, Speeches, and Statements of the President, 1963-64, vol. 1 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965), 102. (Hereafter cited as Public Papers of President 
Johnson .) 

12. William C. Pool, Emmie Craddock, and David E. Conrad, Lyndon Johnson: The 
Formative Years (San Marcos, Tex.: Southwest Texas State College Press, 1965), 25-29, 42- 
48, 57-59, 176; Rebekah Baines Johnson, A Family Album (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), 
24; Booth Mooney, The Lyndon Johnson Story (New York: Farrar, Straus, 1956, 1963), 
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Influenced by his mother’s religious teaching and by his father’s 
political example, Johnson showed interest in assisting the 
underprivileged when he became involved in politics. Johnson’s name 
is indelibly linked with the Great Society program, a broad-ranging 
social program addressing areas such as education, health care and 
health insurance, housing, poverty, jobs, minority rights, drug 
control, help to young people and the aged, and rehabilitation 
services. Johnson viewed the Great Society in terms of the help it 
provided for individuals in need of assistance. 

Johnson’s concern for people had deepened in the 1920s when 
he taught Mexican-American children in a small public school in 
Cotulla, Texas. At that time he became committed to helping poor 
and educationally deprived children. While he was president, at his 
urging Congress passed no fewer than sixty laws dealing with 
education. 

By far the most important of these laws was one that ultimately 
became known as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, a lengthy, complex, and far-reaching statute that was 
designed to provide better education for disadvantaged young people, 
improve teaching technology, make available to teachers more 
physical teaching aids, and strengthen state departments of higher 
education. The initial appropriations level provided for the 
expenditure of about $1.25 billion. 13 The two houses of Congress 
passed this bill (later called “the pride of the Great Society”) 14 in 
March and April 1965, and Johnson signed it into law on 11 April 
1965. 

While this bill was in the preliminary stages, one of the thorniest 
issues to be resolved related to the separation of church and state. 
President Johnson faced both a personal and administrative dilemma: 
how to get federal funds to poor children—so desperately in need 
of assistance in whatever schools they were enrolled—without 
violating the principle of separation of church and state. The divided 
mind of the American public, or at least the opposing pressure groups, 
heightened his dilemma. On one side were those who were staunch 
supporters of maintaining as high as possible Thomas Jefferson’s 
wall of separation. On the other side were those who were aware 
of the contribution parochial schools had made and were making 

9; Alfred Steinberg, Sam Johnson’s Boy: A Close-up of the President from Texas (New York: 
Macmillan, 1968), 2S. See also Lyndon Baines Johnson, The Vantage Point: Perspectives 
of the Presidency, 1963-1969 (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971), 71, 

13. Philip Reed Rulon, The Compassionate Samaritan: The Life of Lyndon Baines Johnson 
(Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1981), 228. 

14. “Administration Wins House Round in Education Bill Extension Battle,” Church and 
State 20 (July-August 1967):6. 
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in regard to the education of American young people and who felt 
the children’s interests should take precedence. Since the Catholic 
Church’s schools enrolled almost 90 percent of all children in private 
schools in the United States, battles over federal aid to education 
inevitably pitted Catholics against Protestants and their sympathizers. 

Various pressure groups and individuals concerned about these 
issues were both vigorous and vocal. Advocating the Catholic position 
were the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New York (through its 
attorney, Lawrence X. Cusack, who testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education), 15 the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference of Washington, D.C., and certain private citizens who 
engaged in an intense letter-writing campaign. 16 Taking an opposite 
stand were Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State (POAU), under the leadership of Glenn Archer, 
as well as the National Committee on Church and State of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Association, 17 various Jewish agencies, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and the National Education 
Association. 

As many individuals and organizations expressed to the president 
their fears that provisions of the proposed legislation would erode 
the wall of separation between church and state, 18 both Johnson 
and members of his White House staff wrote numerous letters 
reassuring inquirers of Johnson’s commitment to the separation 
principle. White House aides mailed the following statement, with 
hardly any variation, to dozens of persons: 

The President favors appropriate [federal] aid (on the principle of equalizing 
educational opportunities) to public elementary and secondary schools, but would 
not recommend the inclusion of private or parochial schools because this would 
violate the Constitutional provisions with reference to separation of Church and 
State. He hopes that in poverty situations some special aids, which do not pertain 
to religious instructions, for health and nutrition of individual children may be 
authorized without infringing upon the Constitution . 19 


15. A copy of Cusack’s testimony may be found in Ex LE/FA2. 

16. See list of names of letter writers favoring federal aid to education in parochial schools, 
6 November 1964. Ex FA2. 

17. Telegram, Raymond Mostek (Chicago, Ill.) to LBJ, 19 November 1964, Executive File 
(Ex) FA2. 

18. Letter, Orville Robinson (Oklahoma City, Okla.) to LBJ, 8 January 1965; letter, Mrs. 
Harold E. Eaton (North Babylon, Long Island) to LBJ, 5 January 1965; letter, Clyde Terry 
and others (Chattanooga, Tenn.) to LBJ, 10 March 1964; letter, Hazel C. Paredices and 
others (Chicago, Ill.) to LBJ, 14 March 1964; letter, James G. Harris (Fort Worth, Texas) 
to Bill Moyers, 27 November 1964; letter, S. William Hollingsworth (Altoona, Pa.) to LBJ, 
28 April 1964, Ex FA2. 

19. Letter, Brooks Hays to Robert B. Duncan (Fairview, Pa.), 14 March 1964, Ex FA2. 
See also letter, Brooks Hays to Glenn L. Archer (Washington, D.C.), 16 March 1964, Executive 
File, Religious Matters (Ex RM) FA2; letter, Myer Feldman to Roy Archibald (Burlingame, 
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The following statement, sometimes slightly modified, was mailed 
to many other inquirers and protestors: “While it [the proposed bill] 
does provide for the purchase of books and other library materials 
for the aid of students regardless of the schools they attend, this 
aid is designed to get books in the hands of children rather than 
on the shelves of any particular school. The President is vitally 
concerned that all children have a chance to receive the best education 
possible and is also concerned that this be done within the framework 
of the Constitution.” 20 

Johnson wrote to a powerful Texas religious leader that he would 
“not provide aid to parochial schools.” He went on to say, “I have 
no intention of doing anything that would violate our Constitution 
and the provisions which Americans have so long cherished of 
separation of Church and State.” 21 Later he reassured that same 
person: “I believe in the American tradition of separation of church 
and state which is expressed in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. By my office—and by personal conviction—I am sworn 
to uphold that tradition. Therefore, I would oppose any federal 
program—including assistance to schools—which does not strictly 
conform to this constitutional requirement.” 22 

A White House special assistant expressed the same reassurance 
when he answered a constituent’s query: “In answer to your question: 
‘Am I informed correctly that in your “poverty” program you 
advocate Federal aid to parochial schools in “depressed” areas?’— 
The answer is no. The [Elementary and Secondary Education] Bill 
specifically states there will be no general aid to education either 
to parochial schools or private schools.” 23 When Johnson had the 
opportunity in public appearances he often asserted his belief in 
the principle of the separation of church and state. 24 

While Johnson was avowing both vocally and in writing his 
continued commitment to the principle of separation, he and his 
advisors were working to find a constitutional means to help 
educationally deprived children. After many hours of discussions, 
they decided to include in the Elementary and Secondary Education 

Calif.), 19 March 1964, Ex FA2; letter, Douglass Cater to Glenn L. Archer (Washington, 
D.C.), 18 February 1965, Gen RM/FG. 

20. Letter, Brooks Hays to Mrs. Ralph M. Barnes (Snyder, N.Y.), 25 February 1965, Gen 
RM/FG. 

21. Letter, LBJ to E. S. James [ed.]. Baptist Standard (Dallas, Tex.), 4 February 1964, 
Ex LE/FA2. 

22. Ibid., 2 September 1964, Ex RM/FG. 

23. Letter, Ralph A. Duncan to Frank A. Feyder (Minneapolis, Minn.), 31 July 1964, Ex 
FA2. 

24. For example, see Remarks at the 12th Annual Presidential Prayer Breakfast, 5 February 
1964. Public Papers of President Johnson , vol. 1, 262. 
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Act of 1965 what was known as the “child benefit” theory. Johnson 
and the lawmakers distinguished between appropriating federal funds 
to parochial schools (clearly a violation of the Constitution) and 
appropriating federal funds to children in whatever schools they may 
have been enrolled. By including the child benefit concept in this 
bill, Johnson hoped to sidestep the dilemma of how to provide federal 
funds to poor children without violating the constitutional prohibition 
of federal funds going directly to parochial schools. 

This was not the first time the child benefit theory had been 
advanced. It had appeared in 1930 in Cochran v. Board of 
Education , 25 when the U.S. Supreme Court agreed with Louisiana’s 
highest court, which found acceptable a state statute allowing 
textbooks purchased out of public funds to be used in parochial 
schools. The Louisiana court had reasoned that the beneficiaries 
of the law were the children who attended parochial schools; since 
these children were like the children who attended public schools, 
a law enacted for their benefit was constitutional. This idea had 
been further advanced in 1947 in the aforementioned Everson case. 
That concept, however, had not been pursued in federal legislation. 
Over the years all efforts to enact federal aid to education laws had 
foundered. 26 The Johnson administration’s rediscovery of the child 
benefit theory allowed the federal aid to education ship to sail beyond 
the dangerous rocks of the church-state issue. 

The voyage was not without difficulty, however. The administration 
bill in its original form was a complicated package of proposals, 
some rooted squarely in educational needs and others geared to curry 
the favor or deflect the opposition of interest groups. The very 
complexity of the bill and the novel forms in which the church- 
state issues were placed meant that the debate on the measure took 
place almost entirely among the interest groups, the Johnson 
administration, and the Congress. Months of conversations, 
maneuverings, and agreements (both public and secret) occurred 
among these groups. 27 The Johnson administration’s task was to 
orchestrate a compromise that would satisfy a majority of the interest 
groups, that would get money to the children for whom it was 
intended, and that would be constitutional. 


25. 281 U.S. 370(1930). 

26. For the reasons why no federal aid to education bill was passed during the administrations 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S Truman, see Seymour Lachman, “The Cardinal, the 
Congressman, and the First Lady,” Journal of Church and State 7 (Winter 1965):35-66. 

27. For an excellent summary of the legislative history of this act, see Dean M. Kelley 
and George R. La Noue, “The Church-State Settlement in the Federal Aid to Education 
Act,” in Donald A. Gianella, ed,, Religion and the Public Order, 1965 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1966), 110-60. 
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Opponents of the child benefit theory argued that the differences 
between aiding schools and aiding pupils was entirely fictional since 
schools were benefited by the aid their pupils received. 28 They argued 
that a myriad of administrative problems would arise as schools 
attempted to retain that fiction. Defenders of the child benefit concept 
insisted that it was acceptable if adequate safeguards were built into 
the law to make its benefits more useful to children than to 
institutions. Several of these safeguards were written into the act. 

For a time, some Catholics were as opposed to the bill as the 
Protestants. They believed that the time had come for the federal 
government to give aid directly to parochial schools. Johnson’s aides 
argued that opposition would crystallize and most likely kill any 
direct aid bill. They reasoned that, if by chance a direct aid bill 
passed, it would be declared unconstitutional. Therefore, the 
advocates of direct aid should support the child benefit alternative. 
Those arguments prevailed. Several of the pressure groups and 
individuals who favored direct federal aid to education accepted this 
bill as “the best and most logical start in federal aid to lower 
education.” 29 Also, the administration worked hard among the 
Protestant groups to play down the question of constitutionality 
as well as the flammable Catholic issue. 30 They reassured Protestant 
leaders that public education agencies (not parochial schools) would 
control many services provided for children under the act. 31 As a 
result of this deft maneuvering, the National Council of Churches, 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, and many other 
Protestant denominations supported the final version of the bill. 32 
Whatever the strengths or weaknesses of the child benefit theory, 
ultimately enough supporters of both parochial and public schools 
rallied behind it so that the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 was passed and the first massive program of federal 
aid to education was launched. 

Throughout the long period of maneuvering prior to the successful 
passage of this act, President Johnson had been subjected to 
tremendous pressures from Catholics who desired direct federal aid 
to parochial schools and Protestants and others who continued to 


28. For a frontal attack upon the child benefit concept, see Leo Pfeffer, “The ‘Child-Benefit’ 
Theory and Church-State Separation," Church and Stale 19 (April 1966):6, 7, 15. 

29. Memorandum, Douglass Cater to LBJ, 19 December 1964, Ex RM 3-1. 

30. Memorandum, Bob Hunter to Douglass Cater, 24 December 1964, Ex RM/FG. 

31. Letter, Bill Moyers to Jimmie Allen (Dallas, Tex.), 17 February 1965, Education, Bill 
Moyers File. 

32. Dean M. Kelley, “The Child Benefit Concept: Is It Being Eroded?” Christian Century 
83(11 May 1966):628, 
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fight for their interpretation of the Constitution. Once the Great 
Compromiser had decided upon his goal, he used all of his persuasive 
powers with leaders on both sides of the issue to convince them 
that the child benefit concept was an acceptable middle road. 33 
Staunchly committed to helping poor and educationally deprived 
children, Johnson wanted nothing to interfere with his bill’s passage 
through the Congress. Indeed, concerning the general strategy for 
this bill, a White House assistant later wrote, “Our predicament was 
how to maintain calculated ambiguity against efforts to force precise 
clarification. He elaborated, “On one occasion, after Chairman [Carl] 
Perkins of the House Education and Labor Committee had become 
too explicit about benefits the parochial students would share— 
alarming the public school lobby—we felt obliged to send a hastily 
written ‘further clarification’ which restored an acceptable degree 
of obfuscation.” 34 

Does this mean that Johnson’s commitment to helping education¬ 
ally deprived children was so great that he would have abandoned 
his views concerning the separation of church and state in order 
to accomplish his goal? The question is irrelevant. Of Johnson’s 
commitment to the poor children there was no doubt. In typical 
Johnson style, he found a way to assist the children without violating 
the Constitution; thus, he did not renege upon his longstanding belief 
on the church-state issue. Ultimately, whether one believes Johnson 
abandoned his church-state stand of earlier days depends upon one’s 
interpretation of the constitutionality of the child benefit theory. 

After the passage of the 1965 act, the U.S. Department of Education 
laid down several guidelines to assure participation of children in 
parochial schools in many of the programs while at the same time 
setting up restrictions to prevent any unconstitutional practices. 
Shortly after the act was passed, People and Others United announced 
that it would initiate a lawsuit against it, 35 and some Americans 
continued to decry the child benefit compromise as a violation of 
the church-state principle. 36 Others accepted the child benefit concept 
as valid but were concerned with violations of the act in practice. 
Johnson received many letters from the general public and people 
representing various pressure groups who believed that not only the 


33. Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Governing America: An Insider’s Report from the White House 
and the Cabinet (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1981), 272. 

34. Douglass Cater, “The Political Struggle for Equality and Educational Opportunities,” 
in David C. Warner, ed.. Toward New Human Rights: The Social Politics of the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations (Austin: Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs, 1977), 
332. 

35. “Aid Bill Court Test,” Church and State 18 (May 1965):7. 

36. Letter, Scott L. Tatum (Shreveport, La.) to LBJ, 24 November 1965, Gen RM/FG. 
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spirit but also the letter of the law was being violated. 37 To many 
of these, presidential aides wrote letters reassuring them that Johnson 
continued to believe in the separation of church and state and that 
the 1965 act was not a violation of the Constitution. 38 

These kinds of superficial answers may have satisfied the general 
public but they were not explicit enough for letter writers who 
represented major pressure groups. When representatives of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, spokesmen for the 
American Jewish Congress, and the president of the National Council 
of Churches expressed concern that the separation principle had been 
compromised in connection with the implementation of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 39 the White House 
was careful to give more meaningful responses, with the view of 
retaining the uneasy support for the 1965 act. To the leader of the 
National Council of Churches, Special Assistant to the President 
Douglass Cater wrote, “I share your concern [for the proper 
implementation of the 1965 act] and have asked the Commissioner 
of Education to look into this problem [of the distinction between 
aid to children and aid to private schools]. He has promised a complete 
review of the regulations and guidelines under which this law operates 
and has written to you directly to further explain his position and 
plans.” 40 

The problems that the defenders of the separation of church and 
state saw in administering the 1965 act were real. This extremely 
complex law, dealing with a variety of sensitive issues, encountered 


37. Letter, Arthur Solheim (Minneota, Minn.) to LBJ, 15 November 1965, General File 
(Gen) LE/FA2; letter, William D. Connor (Mount Pleasant, S.C.) to William Moyerfs], 30 
June 1965, Gen RM/FG; letter, Bonnie B. Martin (Martinsville, Va.) to LBJ, 4 January 
1966, Gen RM/FG. 

38. Letter, Douglass Cater to Vera Robertson (Cottage Grove, Ore.), 21 April 1965, Gen 
LE/FA2; letter, Brooks Hays to Anne Culbertson (Cleveland, Ohio), 14 July 1965, Gen RM/ 
FG; letter, Brooks Hays to Mrs. Jim Weiberg (Portola Valley, Calif.), 14 July 1965, Gen 
RM/FG; letter, Brooks Hays to R. P. Reedy (Summerdale, Ala.), 30 August 1965, Gen RM/ 
FG; letter, Brooks Hays to Paul Hill (Triangle, Va.), 9 November 1965, Gen RM/FG; letter. 
Brooks Hays to Woodrow Kirk (Fargo, N.D.), 14 July 1965, Gen RM/FG; letter, Douglass 
Cater to Mr, and Mrs. B. F. Dixon (San Antonio, Tex.), 17 May 1965, Gen RM/FG; letter, 
Bill Moyers to James R. Harris (Fort Worth, Tex.), 23 March 1966, Ex RM 3-3; letter, 
Brooks Hays to Bonnie Martin (Martinsville, Va.), 25 February 1966, Gen RM/FG; letter, 
Brooks Hays to Carl Mclntire (Collingswood, N.J.), 5 February 1966, Gen RM/FG. 

39. Letter, W, Barry Garrett (Washington, D.C.) to Bill D. Moyers, 22 April 1966, Gen 
FA2; letter, Harold M. Squadron (New York, N.Y.) to Bill Moyers, 19 August 1965, Gen 
RM/FG; telegram, Reuben H. Mueller (New York, N.Y.) to Douglass Cater, 28 May 1966, 
Gen FA2. 

40. Letter, Douglass Cater to Reuben H. Mueller (New York, N.Y.), 17 June 1966, Gen 
FA2. See also letter, Harold Howe II to Reuben H. Mueller (New York, N.Y.), 15 June 
1966, Gen FA2. 
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many difficulties as local school authorities all over the country 
implemented its various provisions. 41 

Whatever the protests and whatever the problems, President 
Johnson and his administration were extremely proud of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (at the time 
Johnson approved the act he had called it the most important he 
had ever signed into law 42 ), and they were able to fend off critics 
on both the constitutional issue and the problems of implementation. 
The act infused massive sums of federal funds into public and private 
education in the United States, forever changing the relationship 
of the federal government with both public and private school systems. 
Equally important was its long-term impact upon the church-state 
issue in the field of education. By implementing the child benefit 
theory, the Johnson administration successfully cut through a 
constitutional thicket and essentially defused what had been a highly 
divisive issue in American life. 


41. See “ ‘Bugs’ in Education Act Highlighted by Regulations,” Church and State 19 (January 
1966):7,12; “Revised Regulations Put New Curbs On Aid to Church-Related Schools,” Church 
and State 20 (February 1967): 12, 13; “Church-State Problem Fouls Aid to Eduction,” Church 
and State 20 (October 1967), 8, 15; Dean M. Kelley, “State Regulations of the Participation 
of Pupils of Private Schools in Title I of the Federal Aid to Education Act of 1965," Journal 
of Church and State 8 (Autumn 1966):415-29; Dean M. Kelley, Testimony on the Extension 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (H.R. 13160), General Subcommittee 
on Education, House of Representatives, 17 pages (a copy of this testimony is in Gen FA2); 
Statement of George R. La Noue, Teachers College, Columbia University, before the General 
Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Friday, 18 March 1966, 22 pages (a copy of this statement is in Gen FA2). 

42. Rulon, Compassionate Samaritan , 230. 
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